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PREFACE 



In 1^73, the Department of Educational Administration 
published a monograph reporting the^esults of a study of the 
supply and demand of public school administrators by 
Professor Clifford P. Hooker. It was a time of unusual interest 
in administrative positions and personnel as training reauire; 
ments were- being advanced and state institutions of mghef 
education were requesting approval to offer this frainirrg. 
Ais^. the press for equality in training' and employment by 
females and'minorities was emerging. 

interest in the 1973 Supply and Demand of Public School 
Administrators has remained high, both m Minnesota and 
throughout the natior)^ Having ex^austed4he supply oi the 
original study, and recognizing that more current data on the 
topic would- be helpful, I have replicated arid expanded the 
earlier study in this 1976 report. The principal feature of this 
enlarged edition is the inclusion of much more material 
regarding females and minorities. Also, this second study, of 
essentially the sanie varfables, permits a longitudinal analy- 
sis which of course was not possible in thalast study. These 
^two time-lapse photographs of the administrators, positions, 
and the training programs give some perspective on trends. 
However, caution must b^ exercised m the interpretation of 
these data. The variables are always in transition. The 
of administrative pers9nnel arid positions is akin to tmUig 
photographs from the window of a moving vefwcl€u-The 
landscape changes the moment the shutter clicks. With, this 
declaimer, and many more which are stated oh various pages 
of the report, the author feels that th»s 1976 Supply and 
Demand of Pt/blic School Administrators in Minnesota in- 
cjludes Information which is both interesting and useful. 

The author's thanks are due to the hundreds of busy, but 
gracious, educators who responded to the questiorinaires 
and who otherwise provided counsel and direction as the 
study progressed. 1 owe thanks also' to Dr. Van D. Muellef', 
Chairperson of the Department of Educational Administra- 
tion, University of Minnesota, whose encouragement and 
frequent inquiries about the progress of the study communi- 
cated his interest and.support. 

Fii^ally, I am grateful to Denise Dahiel, and Malathi So- 
maiah for their, work on the project. They prQvided thp 
essential research assistance, typing, editing, and regular 
monitoring which made impossible for me to complete this 
study while I was involved in m^ny Qther professional activi- 
ties. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

INTRODUCTION 



Both the avaHabihty of and demand for tramed leadership 
for the pubhc schools are elastic and somewhat illusive 
concejDts. They tend to contract or expand according to 
certain properties and laws which are not thoroughly*uni^er- 
stood nor predictable. Investigations in this field, thgjc 
lack ttae sophistication and rigor which are npmfSTly associ- 
-ated with scientific research. The absenc^^ controls and the 
mappToprateness of the ^xpenme^jkif_mettK)d stftp t^e m-: 
vestigator of the tools needed for iiimc ill linitinr w^rl 

Given this state of the art in personnel forecasting, 
researcher, like the me<eorolo^gist, must create new ways of 
examining the evidence. For iVtstance. ihe meteorologist has 
discovered tfjat a series of photographs of clouds taken fr^ 
a satellrie over an extended pertod of'time reveal inforftiation 
which IS useful' m predicting the weather/Ttie^ time lapse 
between photographSNs critical. Similarily, this study of the' 
supply and demand of scHool administrators in Minnesota is 
the second in a series which is designed^ ta pYovide an 
important service to educators and policy makers in^f^inne- 
sota. The first study was published in. 1973, using data which 
were epHected inJ^-72. The baseline data of the previous 
stud *re Cited jrequently in this volume." 

Continuing the analogy between the meteorologist arttJ the 
personnel researcher in educational administratton, both are 
at their best when the area of interest is relatively large. For 
example, the meteorologist can predict the wfkther for the 
Rocky Mountains with great accuracy. However, predicting 
the weather for Salt Uke City or even the *Stat| of Utah is 
much more difficult. SimilarMy, the supply and demand of 
school administrators m the nation* can ^e measured and 
projected with spme degrg^ of certfilinty. But how about the 

. . /\ 
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supply of s^chool adrtmiistrators and the number of availabte 
positions in Minnesc^a? The t/ained talent, like the clouds, 
float across state lines. Also, the fofcejs which expand arid 
contract \\ie supply and demand are illusive and sometimes 
nefarious. J 

The supply of individual* to rTi0efteplacemen| ne'#ds and 
fill nevvi positions can be identified with three basic sources. 
First, there are the inctimberif' administrators in ttje sfate. 
While these peo ple cle arly are not^a part of a "trained 
reserve,*' they v/ift likely^ontinue tq fill most of the adminis- 
trative positions4«r many'yea'^S. Therefore a rather careful 
look at these p^opte provides a mosaic of Minnesota §chool 
admirwstr^tors for the next several years. The results of a^ 
questionnaire study of these administrators 'are reported-m^- 
the next chapter of this monograph. 

A second source of supply is truly "ready reserve" in 
educational administration. The persons in this group, most 
o/whom are classroom teachers', are fully trained/and waiting- 
for an opportunity ^o be administrators. Thrtrgroup, howeve 
i§ suprisingly difficult to locate^. Records in the State Depa/t- 
mertt ol^ Education simply faU to reveal in an uncontaminated 
fashion ttie content of graduate programs whicK are pur6uec( 
by teachers. Moreover, most candidates for administrative 
credentials do not apply for a certif ipate until they are afctively 
seeking a position. This search fp/dn administrative position 
may be jdgla^ed if the incentive for administration iCnd 
attractive. Then, too, many educators are "place-bound" in 
that the^will not move to accept administrative positions. 
Finally, sorhe teachers complete graduate programs in edu- 
cational administration with no intention 0^ becoming an 
admmistratcfr. They simply collect available graduate credits 
which improve their standmg on the locaiySalary schedule f^r 
teachers. 

These problems notwithstanding, it was necessar^y to 'get 
some information Bbout the recent 'graduates of educational 
administration progranis^The most available source of infor- 
mation was the institutionfe which aWard graduate degrees. 

\' ' 
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The results of this gontact with the administrator preparation 
institutions ere reporte^l in Chafpter Three. 

The final source oi administrators for Mipnesota scTiao^s is 
even, more nebulous than the groups described earlier. Th>s 

, IS theitiass of trained talent from neighboring states which is ^ 
attracted by the pay scales and working conditjons in Minne- 
sota schools.' For example, the list of applicants for every 
maj6r superintendency in Minnesota always includes more 
non-residents than residents. 

Fmdinii no way to measure the potentiaf supfjiyof adminis- 
tratprs who are now ^m^ployed outside the state, this source 
of sugpjy is not treated furthe/ in this report. However, thet 
datajn several tables show that a large number of adminjslra- 

^tors move^ to ^innesota lrom-^stmTfaT positions m other, 
states. Also, the data point out that over one-third of the; 
Minnesota school admmistratofs completed their highest 
degree from an institution outside the state. Conversely, the 
data fail to reveal an exoduiJoOiinnesota residents to s^eiCT 
training or positions in other states. 
• The demand side of the personnel equation i^^addressed in 
Chapter Four. The data for this portron of the study '\Vere 

' obtained from 430 school superintendents who returned the 
questionnaire. These superintendents were asked to predict 
^hanges'in*lheir districts which Will affect th^ demand^or 
administrators during the next five years. Again, ther^ are 

, uncertainties in ihe datar-biat ntrT)etter source pf data is 
available. Hopefully, local school superintentlents csfn make 
five year projections of their needs for administratwe per- 
sonnel. 

Chapter Five ir>cludes comments about the present supply 
and future needs for administratoTS< There is a tendency in 
the final chapter to breyond the data to report Informed ^ 
^' opinion, ..whidh may aid Minnesota policy 6iakers> in-the 
'reallocation of so^f'ce. resources for the tr^|Mg of school 
a<*m>mistr^at6rs. / / . \ . " ^ 

The 'Status /Of females and nlihorities /in administrative^ 
positions isyeeUed rather extensively in this dQcurrtent. The' 



limited dficussi^p of this topic in the 1973 report attracted 
consjri^able ^tt'^ntion, leading to the belief that a more 
fn^^pth investigation ^ould be useful'. While it is dangerous 
* * to drfeiw conclusions 4t>out trends from but two referencfe 
'points, there is sufficient evidence iri this study 'and the 
previous one to alert pfclicy makers to emp^yment practices 
- which' are counter to ^ntemporary i-hetoric on this subject. 

^jLstfrteiTcandidly, the/r<ational press to extend eqi^al employ- 
ment opportunities to under-represented groups, such as 
'females and^Htmorities, seems to have escaped the public 
sctxxjrs rrrMinnesota. This is especially true with, respect to 

the positions which command high salar^ps and exercise 

"power over the ^tem. - 



lOFILE^F MINNESOTA 

SCHbOL ADMINISTRATORS 

It may be trite to poi^Qtj>ot that the future supply of school- 
jdmmistrators is largely a reflection of the current scene. • 

Eof the incumbent Administrators will continue in their 
snt positiorTs for many years and others will apply for 
► attractive administrative positions'm Minnesota as they 
^ become vacanfT Therefore, it is logical to J>egin this 'as- 

isessment ofjtie suppty^f sclioot administrators with-a some^"^»~^ 
- what detailed loolt at the persons who now hold.the adminis- 
;* trative posts m th^public scbooffs. • ^ . ' ' • ♦ 

rjhe personal and professional'Characteristic? of Minneso- 
ta school administrators are .described in this cMpter. T^e 
data were obtained from questionpaire^^ which wfefe^Fetumed 
• ( by 2686, or a^ut 6o^ertent, of Jhe persons tflHi^ng position 
\ for which adnwiistrative certification is required. Irtcluded in 
' fhe data a[e.the responses of 430. {99 percent) of the schoof 
gupeFrntendents in the stale, T?ip4ew super4nfendents failing 
to respond are employed in school\districts enqpHing less 
than one pjBrcent of the -students. The principats who did n^t 
TetuVi questionnarres are scattered randomly aroCind the 
^te'. > ♦ * * 

. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Administrators were askfed to provide the rfether usual and ^ 
mundane information atK)ut themselves, the* positions arid ^ ♦.^ 
ihe school districts which employ them. The items of interest . ""^^ 
inaluded age. sex. race, certtficajidn, -tenure in present posi- , 
. tion, edjjcational tfackground/ numlper of ^dents in^the 

distcict. and retirement planSxPhe result^ ar¥ reported in a - T • 
^ertes of t^les whic^ fdHow. lb 'most mstanc«s'%e labtes 
sh^w a compar4Son between female and male administrator^. * ' 
. Certainly One Ttem of interest here is the!stafus of women in 

school adminiWration in Minnesota. . * 




AGE , 

The aae of Minnesota school admm.strators is reported in 
Table 1 The- result's he.re are strikingly simHar to those 
'reported thr^ years earlier. Both.studi^ show that supenp- 

7t^VidenTs*and oTRer central =eW« adimnistfator«-afe some- 
what older thart thV principals and assistant prij^cipals. Also, > 

' It ,s apparent once rWore that the administrators are a mature 
lot ^^h a mediah age between 41^ 9nd 45. Again, there are 
morb superintendents over 60 than under 30..0nesuperinten- 

,depi out of SIX IS ov6r.60 y^ars of 9ge. 

^he uncertainty surrounding personnel prediction|,in edu- 
cation W3S emphasized in the fp73 study and repeated in 

^Chapter One of this volume. The combination of events since 
1973 illustrates the point. The MiVioesota Legislature gre«l^ 
increased retirement b'enefits for educators in 1973, causing 
some observers to believe that administrators w^uW chC|0sa 
to retire early. Indeed, a few admir»istr«tors did respond in 
thfs manner. Hov^evef, the ajtracfiveness of the increased 
retirement benefits for the most senior admfnistrators. w,as. 
dulled by'^lhe realities ot double-digit inflation'm'the. mid 
t970's. It appears now that the improved 1973 retirement plan 
. provided'litttereal incentive for early^r^rement, . 
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SEX 

PossiblyJhe strongest larrguage m the 1973 study wasTused 
to report the shocking under-representation of women in 
management positions in education in Mmriesotd. The obser« 

A^ation was made: — - - — — 

"T/i? extinction of the female species among admimstra- 
Jors IS so nearly complete that only increases in the number 
of women in school administration y^ould be worthy of note 
by future investigatOTS. ' 

^Regreftably. to follow the adviee given^ in the 1973 stucly 
would leave nothing ''worthy of note" m this reports The 

^number *of women m school administrative positions in Min- 
nesota dealmed from 20Z m 1973 to 181 in 1975, Virtually ail of 
the dedlme occurred m Ihe elementary school pnncipalship' 
where the earJper figure was 1 57 and. as shown in Table 2, 1 34 
in 1975. Three females were howling positions as secondary 

*schoql principals when each study was made. Only one 
female has gained membership in the "white male 'cfub" 
which dominates the school superintendency in Minnesota.. 
Women hold but 6.6 percent of alhadministrative posts fn the 
public schools of Minnesota^ but they account for more than 
50 percentx)f the teaching positions. These facts raise a lot of* 
serious questions, especially about, the effectiveness of af- 
iirmative Action programs in the public sch^pts of Minnesota. 
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AGE AND SEX 

The data in. the first two tables have been combined in 
Table i to show the interaction between the variables of 9ge 
and sex. Since this analysis was not made in the earlier study, 
no comparison of results is possible. ^ 
The messagejn Tables^P^nd 3 fs clear; unequivocal, and 
consistent. Men predominate a\ all ranks in school adminis- 
tratioOi^nd they are younger than their femal^colleagues. 
Table 3 shows a median age between 51 and 55 for women 
and 41 and 45 for men. This is especially significant when it is 
recognized th^t all but one of the 430 superintendents are 
men — t|ie positfon which is normally held by the most senior 
persons in school administration. Also, since so few womeqi 
have e^er beerr high school principals, ,rhe conclusion one 
must draw Is that men are replacing women as they retire 
from the el^m^tary school principal position. If this practice 
continues linabated the next investigator will have little 
' reason to partition the data^ccord^ng to sex. Men will hold all 
^ofltte administrative positions. 
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RACE 

' The rac0 of Minnesota school' administrators is shown in. 
Table 4. Aga»n, comparisons with the earlier study are impos- 
sible because this question was not asked in 1973. 

E^lucjtprs and laymen may find little new mformat[on^ m 
Table 4. Everyone knows that almost all of the school admin- 
istrators are white. In fact, 98 percent of such positions are 
held by whites in Minnesota. The number of Blacks, American 
Indians, and Chicanos holtiing administrative positions is far 
below what one would expect from the population charjacter- 
istics of this state. The single surprise in Table 4 is that 17 
- principals reported their race as "other." Giy^the choices 
in this question, it i$ hard to believe that 1 7 of(mem would find 
it necessary to respond in this njannec. It 6oul3T)e that most 
^ of these 17 pnhoipals confused ethnicity with race. 

Many of the facts reported in earlier tables are repeated in 
Table 5. The predqmihance of white males is obvious once 
more. There is one observation about Black administrators 
which is worth reporting, however. While the numbers are 
smalJ, and conclusions are therefore dangerous, it does 
appear that Black femalies represent about one in four of all 
Black administrators. "White females are outnumbere^ix- 
, teen to one by white males. 



*JAeLE4 

RACE OFMINNEitoTA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Position Caucasian Black American Chicane Other 

: ' . ' . * Indian 



SUPERINJENDENT 

ASSISTANT, ASSOCIATE & DEPUTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT „ 

DIRECTOR 

" SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 

ASSISTANT SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 

ASSISTANT ELEMENT AflY PRINCIPAL 

.OTHER 

TQJAL 



43b 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


82 


4 


0 


0 . 


1 


Do ^ 


0 


'0 


1 

0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


642 


7 \ 




n 

u 




283. 




2 


0 


1 


829 _ 


5 • 


0 




12 


' 14 . 


1 




' 0 


(k 


127 


^ 2 . 




a 


3 


2628 


31 . 


2. 


3 


22 



TABLE 5 
RACE AND SEX OF 
MINNESOTA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Race' 


Fefpale. 


Male 


Total • 


% 


CAUCASIAN 


172 


2454 


2626 


97.6 


BLACK 


8' 


23 


31. 


. 1.1 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


0 


2 


. 2 


.1 


CHICANO 


0- 


3 


3 , 


, .1 


ORIENTAL 


0 


■ 2 


2 


.1 


OTHER 


, • 1 


21 


22 


.8 


TOTAL t 


184 


2505 


2686 


ioo!o 




] 




22 

14 



TENURE IN PRESENT POSITION 

The nomadic characteristic of Minnesota school adminis- 
trators is revealed in Table 6. They appear to be searching 
constantly for greener pastures. Almost one-half of them have 
been in their positions for five years or less and three.out of 
four have moved in the past decade. These data put to rest 
the stereotype of a school administrator as a '^permanent 
fixture/7a person on teq^Jre and long term in office. Also, 
explodOT here is the myth that lack of^rn-over and declining 
school enrollments preclude the employment of females and 
minorities in school leadership positionV— 

As in 1973, the elementary principals seem to persist the 
longest in their, positions. This may be true because of the 
limited, opportunities for advanc^ent from this position, 
especially for the females. As employment and promotion 
practices exist presently in f^innesota, the probability ol^a 
female elementary school principal being promoted tP super- 
intendent of schpols. for instance, is zero. 

The tenure of Minnesota school administrators^y sex is 
shown in Table 7. Either by choice or becaus^of lack of 
opportunities far promotion, the females tend to remain in 
their present position longer than men, A full 30 percent of the 
females have been in their present position for 16 years or 
longer. The comparablafigure for the males is 18.9 percent; 

The lack of mobility for female educators is shown once 
more m Table 8. Nearlj^r 55 percent have worked in their 
. present district for 16 ye,a«5 6t more, whereas; just over 27 
percent of the men fall in this c^te^ory. . 
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TABLES 
T€NURE IN PRESENT POSITION 



Position 

^ ^ ^ 


0- 

0 


6- 
in 


1 ^ 

1 0 


16- 
on 


' 21- 


26- 


' Over 


Totaf 


SUPERINTENDENT 




140 


• 45 • 


38 




6 


1 , 


430 


ASSISTANT, ASSOCIATE 

& DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 


54 


22 


3- 


2 


3 


2 


. 1 


87/ 

/ 


ADMINISTRATIVE '* 

AOOIOTAKIT 

ASolo 1 AN 1 


44 


15 


3 


2 


2 


i 


• 0 


^8 


DIR€CTOR • 


66 


56 


,19 - 


'io • 


3 


2 


0 


'l56 


SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 


328 


174 


64 


48 , 


.25 V 


7. 


8 


; 654 


ASSISTANT SECONDARY 

PRINCIPAL ^ 


180 


81 


24 


9 


3 


0 . 


0 


297 


ELEMENTARY PJ^INCfPAL- 


288 


260 


129 


92 . 

/ 


59 


14 ' 


5 


847 


ASSISTANT.ELEMENTAFlY 
PRINCIPAL 


9 


2 


2. 


0 


p 


0 


. 15 


OTHER 


TA 


40 


10 / 


5 


1 


1 ' 


J- 


132 



-PERCENT ' " ;45tfr ~-29;5^- l+.t 8;€h--7 4;0---^73 "/ 5- ~^ -2686- 



/•TABLET 

TENURE IN PRESET POSiJiON ACCORDING TO SEX 



Tenure 



smale 



Male 



Jotal 





■ ■ ^ 1 ^ 


% 


Na 


% 


No. 


% 


0-0 


.0' 












6-10 


'35 


18.9* 


723 


28.9 


758 


28.2 


11-15 


27 


15.0 


256 


10.2 


283 


, 10v5 


1^6-20 


24 


13^.4 


174 


6.9 


■W8 


} 7.4 


21-25 


19 


10.6 


90 


* 3.6 


109 


4.0 


26-30 


5 


2.8 


209 


. 8.3 


214 


7.9 


OVER 30 


4 




10, 


.1 


. "14 


' .5 


TOTAL 


161 




2605 


100.0 


2686 





Years 



TABLES 

YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT IN PRESENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Female, 



Male 



Total 





No.. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


0-5 • 


,36 


. 20.0 


790 


/31.5 


826. 


30.8 


6-10 


19 


10.4. 


^:6'38 


25.6, 


657 


24.5 


^4-15 


27 


- t4.8 


„ 386 


' 15.4 


4t3 


• 15.4 


16^ 


36 . 


20.0 


335' 


13.3 


371 


13.8' 


21-25S , 


35 


, 19.5 


237 ' 


9.5 


272 


' io.l 


26-30 


15 


, 8,2 


94 


3.7 


109 


4.0 


OVER 30 , 




-7.1 


25 


f.O 


.38 


.1.4 


TOTAL 




100.0 


2505.. 


100.0 - 


'2696 


.l^fo.O 
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) SIZE OF SCHQOtDISTRICT , 

The relationship between administrative staffing and the 
size pf the student enrollmeht is shown in Table'9*Smce each 
school distriot has one superintendent, regardless tjt the ' 
number cJfjfmidents enrolled, the row reporting the distribu- 
tiooi of suqerintendents can be use^l^ 4l proxy for district 

* $42e m Mrtarvesota. Cwsofy ^xamtf fa l ion of -these fjgures^ - 
reveals thatVver Qne-half of the superintendents are Em- 
ployed in disyicts enrolling under 1000 students. /^cor4ing ; 
to most crttSfia on the subject.-th^e^stricts are very small, 

"The profile of employrtfiej^ .1^r secondary pnncip^Ls^is ' / 
'sligtitJy different from that ol sup^rin^^dfents. All districts SoX^ 
have at l^ast ond high school but larger ones may have 
Several. ThjS^^accounts for the/ shifting of ^the median^ to 
F cy^stricts enrolling up to 200Qst^^ 

The""typidar elementary sichppi grincipal Works|pf^an even 
larger-^ychool district, Abot/i 50/percenf of the elementary " 
school principals "arje four^ fp4li^trict$ enrolhng qve»»4000 
students. 

' The emfjloym^nt patte^ for school administrators is ana- 
lyzed further in Table 10. The di^stribution of feftiale adminis- 
trators by district size is- especially interesting. Over 4Cf 
p^rcent of them are employedlin the smallest districts of the 

. state, but the largest districts account for another 22 percent 

• of the female admifiistratorsr Tl^e districts enripfling between 
1000 and 20^00 are most t^esitant to 'employ female adminis- 
traitors.- Iiicldded in this group are aH "but a few of the 
suburban districts in t.he Twin Qities metropQiitan area. 



SIZE OF DISTRICT 



osition 



Under 1000 2001 3001 4001 5001 7001 10,001 Over Total 
1000 2000 3000 4000 6000 7000 10,000 20,000 20,000 



SUPERIiilENlOENT 

ASSISTANT. ASSOCIATE & 
DEPUTY SUPERINTe|4DENT 
> r . 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

' -• ■ • 

director - 

secondary principal 

assistan> secondary 
, principal ^ 

etementary principal 

a'Issistant elementary 
■ principal • , . 

qther . '. • 

TOTAL - , ' 




225 

9 
72f 



84 


.34 


'•15 




17 


5 

■ , » • 


6 


7* 


10 

^ 


/ .9 


^13 


9 


7- 


' 0 


10 


7 




8' 


' 7 


15 


103 




34* 


31 


36 


.'38 

• 




23. 

> 


11' 


23 


83 


, 7V 


51 


<}1 


69 


• 3 


J 


1 ' 


0 , 


0 


.18 


29 




» 

5 


6 



.11 

8^ 



' 21 
^7 
33 



66 

0 



14- 5 430 
20 21 87 



12 
34 
41 



8 68 
49 156 

. 87' ^ 



43' 99 297 



96 • 155 
2 6 



8*7 
.15 



'4 , 22 'Si 132 
.354' 228 1S2-* 106 185 193 284 463 2686 



J ■ 

TABLE TO 

SIZE OF DISTRnCTft||pRDING TO SEX 
OF ADMII^B%TbRS 



' ^ "IHIr 

No of 'studfents >»^_Female_. L,„Male ^Total 



In District 




% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


UNDER 1000 


75 


41 .4 


O/D 


£0.0 


791 




1000-2000 


10 


' 5.5 


356 


14.5 


. 354 


13.3 


2001-3000 


7 


3.9. 


230 


9.2 


228 


8.4 


3001-4000 


7 


3:9 


145 


5.7 


152 


6.7 


4001-5000 


2 ^ 


1.1 


94 • 


3.7 


306 


3.9 V 


5001-7000 


• 4 ' 


"2.2 


183 


7.3 


;i85 


6.9 


7001-tO.OOO ' 


10 


5.5 


173 


• 6.9 


193 


'7.1 


To;oo6-2o.wo. 




10.0 


267 r 


-tor? 




10.7 - 


OVER 20,000 


48 


26.5 




.15.? 


463 ' 


■-17.2 


TOTAL . 


181-' 


100.0 


2505 




26£I6 


100.0 





ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE BEFORE 
; MOVING TO MINNESOTA 

As .mentioned earher. it )S difficult to' isolate the s6pply of 
administrators for a single state. School ^dmimstratbrs are a 
.rather mobile group. They do not hesitate to move across 
state lines to achieve a professional advanceme/it. Certainly 
the reputation of Mionesota schools and the a|^ve average' 
salaries paid to administrators attract the attention oT-cap- 
able and ambitious administrators in many sjrates. 

Tbe,extent to which school administrator/have migrated to 
(ilinnBSofa is shown in Table 1 1 . As a group, over 18 percent 
of ;he Jl^umbent administrators began their careers in other 
'^^t«%^.-Howevef.-the figure for school 5upertr>tencien!s-ts- 
aTrtTDSt double thrs amount. The elementary principals are the 
most ^arochiaPoMhe rnajor groups of administrators, with 
something like 90 percent olF them^tiavifig no experience in 
another state.. - ' 

The . administrators who did migrate to Minnesota Were . 
' relatively young when they made the move. More^than one 
half 6f thjsm v/ere urtder 35 years ol age. This is somewhat^ 
below the medipn age of all incumbents which is between 4,1 • 
and 45, (See Table 1 ) 

Again, the data were partitioned according to sex. The^ 
results^re shown In Table 12.|Ctearty, the female admin istr 
tor IS more likely to be a product of Minnesota. Only ? 
percerit'Qf them have had administrative experience in other 
The figure for the males is 1 9.5 percent. It seems that 
females eitttcMjo not seek ^employment outside their home - 
estate: o^ empieyiSSC^^school boards in Minnesota are less 
'rhc4med "to take a ch^nc^* on a"^ female than a male frorn 
another state. 



; TABLE 11 ♦ 

ADMiNISTRATIVE'€XPERIENCE 
IN ANOTHER STATE 




SUPERINTENDENT 

^ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR • . 

SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 

ASSISTANT SECONDARY " 
PRINCIPAL 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 

ASSISTANT ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL 

OTHER 

JTOIAL^ 



TABLE 12 
, ADMINISTRATIVE-EXPERIENCE OF 
FEMALE AND MALE ADMINISTRATORS 
BEFORE COMINaTO MINNESOTA 



-Prior 


. Female 


Male 


' Total 


m 












Experience 
















No. 


•% 


No. 


% 


Np. 




YES 


10 


6.6 


. 489 


19.5 


499 


18.6 


NO 




94.5 


12016 


80.5 


2187 


81.4 


TOTAL . 


' . 181 


100.0 


^J2505 


100.0 


2686 


100.0 
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AGE TO RETIRE 



Ttie.fmal question of a rather personal nature pertained to , 
plans for retirement. Specifically, the administrators were 
asked to indicate the age at which they ^Xf3ect to retire. The 
results are displayed in Table 13. About 30 percent of the 
administrators plan to wori<t until age 65, which happens to 
coin'&idewith thetermination of continuingjcontract coverage 
and maximum retirement benefits. However, a sgeable num- 
ber have selected 62, 60. and under 58 as the mg^age for 
r ot i fo ment. ^ 
As shown in Table 14 the females and hriales have selected 
similar plah$ for retireipent. The ages of 65, 62, 60 and^under 
vreceived the most responses. However, a significantly 
laroehoefeent of the females plan to work until age 65. 




J V 



32 

24? 



ERIC 



TV 



TABLE 13 X 
AGE EXPECTJNG TO RETIRE 



Position 






63 


62 


Age To Retire 
61 60-59 


58 


Urtder 
58 


Total 


SUPERINTENDENT 


148 


7 

• 


11 ■ 


117 


7 


80 


2 


20 


38 


430 


ASSISTANT. ASSOCIATE & 

nCDl ITV Ci iDCQIMTPKJnPKIT 
U.tr U 1 T oUr tnllM I CINUCIN 1 


29 


A 


1 


22 


0 


13,' 


0 


• '5 


.16 


87 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT- 


26 


0 




22 


0 


10 


0 


. 1 


9 


68 


DIRECTOR y 


• 67 


3 


5 


31 


2. 


27 


0 


8 


13 


651 


SECONDARY PRINCIP/M-. 


156 


4 


21 


184 


7 


107 


8 


28 


129 


ASSISTANT SECONDARY 
PRllNieiPAL 


85 


2 


3 


65 


2 


67 


z 


t6 


55 


297 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL ' 


289 


8 


19 


167 


4 


147 


.7 
*• 


36 


170 


847 


ASSISTANT ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL 

OTHER 


6 

^ 59 


V 
2 


0 
0 


1 

• 

26 


0 
■ 1 


2 

■ 15 


0 
• 1 


6 


■ .4 

» 

22 


15 
132 


TOTAL . 


865 


28 


70 


635 


23 


468 


20 


121 


456 


2686 



TABLE 14 

AGE FEMALE AND MALE ADMINISTflATORS 
EXPECT TO RETIRE 



Age 



Female 



Male 





No, 


% 






65 


• 95 


52.5 


76(9 


30.3 


64 


6 


3 3 


22\ ' 


.9 


63 


6 


3.3 


56 \ 


2.2- 


62 


26 


14.3 


617 \ 


24-.6 


61 


0 


0 


23 * 


1 ■ 


60 


19 


10.5' 


459 ■ 


18.3 


59 


1 . 


.5 


20 ' 


.7. 


58 


. 3- 


1.6 


1-15 


. ' 4.7 


UNDER 58 " 


25' 


14.0 


'433 


. lV.3 


TOTAL 


181 


100.0 


2505 


100.0 




PROFESSIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

[ ^ second 5Pt of questions pertained to the professional 
qualifiViations of Minnesota school administrators. Specific 
' questions were asked about the amount of professional 
' preparation and the place where it w^s obtained. Also, 
• inqiitriQs.were m^de relative to the certificates held by 
administrators and the dijration of such certificates. 

" DEGREES HELD BY MINNESOTA ADMINISTRATORS ^ 

Minnesota Board fS) Education Regulation Edu 330 reads 
iri part as follows? 

ic) A!f candidates for certtftcfrtton shall have eatisfactofily 
completed* a prt)gram in school admig^tration appro* 
priate for the^ertificate requested which is approved 
by the depart^tmqt Qf educ'atiori and 

(1) which result^.m a specialist or higtier degree, or 

(2) which resuUyin the completion of a prog;ram con- 
sisting of a minimum of 45 quarter credits, or the 
equivalent. beyoriths-Master's degree. 

\ Thes^ regulations were adol>^d April 16, 1973 ^with an 
effective date of*July 1,*1^74j:tie^ regulations which were 
replaced by this.^^ct of TRe Board were adpfiterf in 1963 with 
^ an effective date oT^^pt^qjber 1, 1^67^me prmcipaLchange 
in the new regulations is meaequlrement of two years of 
preparation beyond tlie baccal^ufeate degree before initial 
certification. The old regulatKin Tarovided for the first certifi- 
cate to be issued upon th^e completion of a Master's degree, 
or in the case of school superintendents, the Master's 
degree, plus 15 cVedifs, In all .instances th'e certificates 
granted under the old regulation's held the expecXfiUerj^^X 
' two years of post-baccalaureate training wouW^e completed 
before the "Profiessional Certificate" Would be issued. Ttie 
training component in the new certification ^ndards is the 
same as the requirement for membership in the national 
associatic\(^for^hcij;^t«i|p^ ....^ . / • -\< 
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The dafa displayed in Table 15 may be viewed either 
positively or negati\?ely depending or> which facts one is 
examining. The most encouragirig fact is the*substantial 
increase m the number of administrators with high levels of 
preparation. A total of 512j^iministratQrs have completed 
two years or more of post-S'dccalaureate training — the cur- 
rent standard for state certification and membership in 
professional societies. The number With this level of traimng 
was but 315 three years ago. AJgo^ib^umber of administra- 
tors, with^ncv^graduate degree has decN^d by 100 in three 
years. • \ 

The negative comments must be reservecl for that bulk of 
the administrators (over two-thirids of the total) who hold the 
Master's degree. The number in this grqup has hot chahgietf 
significantly in the past three years. Siat\d bluntly, over 
two-thirds of the school administrators tn Minnesota coufd 
not be certified under the pew State Boa^ regulations. They 
hold valid administrator certificates, however. The 1975 
regulations, like all previous requirements, included^ "grand- 
father" clause for persons who held certificates at that time. 

th^Tnumber and percent of female* and mal^ administra- 
tors holding various college degrees is shown i^n Table. 16. 
Tfre large portion of female administrators with no graduate 
degree is most significant. Clearly, these administrators 
received* certificates many years ago. The data in several 
tables of, this study suggest that males are re^laciTig this 
grouq of 'female administrators as they retire. 
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TABLE 15 / 
HIGHESKARN^D DEGREE ^ 



Position 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Specialist's 


Doctor's ■ 


Total 




Degree 


Degree 


Degree 


Degree 




, — 

SUPERINTENDENT 


18 


3^5' 




.44 


430 


ASSISTANT, ASSOCIATE & 


• . '2 


41 


• 14 


*' 24 


'87 


DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 




• 








ADMINISTRATIV| ASSISTANT 


10 i 


■ 46 : 


- - 3 , 


9 •• 


68 


DIRECIC^ 


■ 9 


91 


16 , 


40 


■ 156 


SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 


25 


533 * 


-56 


40 


654 


ASSISTANT SECONDARY 


8 


210 


67 


12 


297 


PRINCIPAL 












ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


80 




-■^ 80 • 


24" 




ASSlSTANjT ELEMENTARY 




14 


• 1 . ' 


■ 0 


15 


PRINCIPAL 






• 






OTHER 


21 • ■ 


.82* J 


16 


13 • ' 


132 


TOTAL • • . _ 


173, 


2001 


306 


.*206 


2666 


497iT-dT-ALa .. 




2025 


181 


----134 


2613 



/' 



TABLE 16 
HIGHEST EARNED DEGREE BY 
FEM ALE AND MALE ADMINISTRATORS 

Degree F,emale ' Male Total 

No. % No. % 





No. 


% 


BACHELOR'S 


31 


28.1 


MASTER'S 


104 


■ 57.7 


SPECIALIST'S . 


13 


7.1 


DOCTOR'S 


13 


,7.1 


TOTAL - 


181 


100.0 



122 4.8 173 6.4 

1897 75.8 ., 2001 74.5 

293 11,7 306 11.4 

t93 7.7 206 • 7.7 

2505 JS^. 2686 100.Q 



INSTITUTION GRANTING HIGHEST DEGREE 

' The institutions which granted the highest degrees held by 
Mirir>^sota school administrators are identified in Table 17. 
Whtle longitudinafi data on tbis topic are not available, it 
seems likely that two variables which are controlletl by the 
State Board of Education are operating m concert to] shift the 
bulK of administrator preparation from the University to the 
State Universities and St. Thomas. The increase in certifica- 
tion requirements and the approval of more institutio^ns to 
offer'the advanced training seem to be contrlbfi^Tng to this 
change. Certainly there was a lime when the University 
trained most of the adntmjstrators in Minnesota. OnJy"one 

, ye^l'' of post-baccalaurea^ training vyas required foM:ertifj- 
cation. at that time-. y . v - 

^The stro,ng relianee Dn out-of-state preparation programs 
IS possibly the most impressive statistic in Table 17.^This 
Source accounts for .over one-third of the administrators in 
Minnesota and it exceeds the production of the University of 
Minnesota. Moreov€fr, the University contribution to the total 

^has decreased while the out-6f-state share has increased 
since the previous study was completed three years ago. The 
situation respecting superintendents -is^ especially mter^st^ 
ing. Well over 50 percent of them have Migrated to Minnesota 
or as residents of the state they have obtaine^i^their profes- 
sional preparation outside the .state. SimJIffily, nearly one- 
hall of the Secondary principals have received their highesL 
degree at institutions'i;i other states. The elementary prind^ 
pals are more inclined to attend Minnesota institutigns. 

The datd pertaining to the highest degrees held ^y admin* 
istrators^ were pdtTitionecl according to ..se^ in an effort ;lo 
identify patterns. Th€L resuhe are displayed in Table 1.8. A 
careful examination of^e table reveals-thatrnales are more 
inclined to complete their highest degree ogtslde 4he -state. 
Also, the-Umv.ersity trains a reJatively large share of female^^ 
admtnistrators. Conversely, St. Thomas, another targe pro- 
ducer of adrninistrators, trains only a few fema^s. 



TABL^I? 

INSTITUTldN QRANTllifS HIGHEST bEGREE. 



Position 



— ^ — , — _ _ ^ _ _ 

University* Sainf Man-^ Saint Bemidji Moor- Winona Out of .Tota^ 
' of .Thomas karto- ^G^oud. , head State 



Minnesota 




1 • 












131 


9 


24, 


,9 




f 4 


.;. 4 


' 246 ^ 430 

i 


. 33 ' ' 


3 


, 5 


3 • 

> 


1 

■ 


■/ 


2 


> 34 87, 


25 




.5 ■ 


6 


.1 


3 


0 


• 

. 24? • 6& 


■ 69 


.6 


■10 


,' .7 


4 


6 


. 1 


sl 156 


207 


31 

> 


57 . 


'31 


8 • 


. 3 


ia 


304\. 654 


- 94. . 


39 


'27 




3^ 


' . 2 


6 


104 297 


236 . 


24 


142 


• 99 


59 


36 


28 


223 *847 


• 




1 


■ 2. 


0 


a 


P 




.47.. 


,5 ■ 


14 , 


/ 


? 


: 3 


6 


•42 ; . 132 


846 


125 


285 


i:82 


81% 


. 63 


.60, 


• 1034 '2686 




SUPERINTEMDENT 

ASSISTANT ■ 

SUPERINTENDENT- 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 



/ 



DIRECTOR . - 

SECONDARY PRIfgCIPAL . 

'assi;^tant secondary 

PRINCIPAL / 

ELEMENTARY. PRINCIPAL 

ASSISTANT ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL . ^ 

OTHER- 
TOT At'. • 




TAB!.? 18 

INSTilUTION GRANTING HIGHeIsT DEGREE 
ACCORDING TO SEX OF ADMINISTRATORS 



Insytution ' Female Male • • Total 





N6. 




Nn 


/O 


PrU. 


o/ 
/o 


* UNIVERSITY 














-OFMrNNESOTA 




"34.0 


' 784. 


31.3 


84eN, 


18X1 


ST. THOMAS 


7 


40 


118 


4.7 


125 


15.1 


st.x:loud- 


31 


17.1 


254 


10.1 


285 


100 


Id 


10.5 


173 


6.9 


192 


to o * 


B€MIDJl 


7 


40. 


74 


3.0 


81 


5.8 


* MOORHEAD 


10 


5.5 


53 


2.1 


65 


4.-5 


' WINONA . 


8 


, . .'4.5„. 


-.52 I 


2J- 


. _£0 : 




OUT OF 














sfATE ' 


•37 


20.4 


997 


39.8 


1034 


33". 7 


TOTAL 


181 


TOG.O 


2505 


Noo.d. 


2686 . 100.0 
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CREDITS EARNECbABOVE HIGHEST DEGREE 

Many admmistrators accumulate gfa^ua^:e-cT^^as .a 
form of .nserv.ge gducat.oh.and-otherFare workmg toward a 
higher degree while holding.an admm.strative post. One of 
the .tems on the questionnaire we^s designed, to identify the 
amount of this Jram.ng ancf to see -f there; were any sex 
differences The data produced by Ibe quesVon are ^own m 
Table 19. Unlortuna^efy. the question failed to isolate the 
persons who have completed no credits beyond their highest , 
deW- H^owever. it is significant that about 4b percent 6f the 
acEstrators checked O-IS credits. Only 18-6 Percent have 
comfJieted the equivalent of one year of training beyond that 
required for their highest degree. ^ j , 

■ The data show nfi' significant deferences in the tendenjfyof 
'f emalfife'an'd males'to acc-Urtiura-te qreWs BSyijmi itieirtngh-^" - 
*est earned degree. 

CXPIRAWNliATE OF ADMINISTRATIVE QERTIFICATE 

The iast question regar^g the professional characleris-> 
.„cs of the. administrators perta.rted to the.r administrative 

•• cerlif i-cates. Again, the data were separated accord.ngtothe 

^ sC; ofthe admimstrators. As s1><,wrt in Table 20, over one^aM 

. of the total group reported hoWing a •"♦e " J^^'^'^J^^;, J,^ • 

. .. balance .af.the groups ^Hl ne^ to 
Lewed'by 1980. Since such renewal .S.cflfr.eral y based on 
addaional graduate-training. the outlo,qk for con -nued tnghr 
jevels of attendance at the training institutions is ♦ayorable^ 

■ " While tne sample of fecnales in this study -s small, chance 
alone probably would not account for the. relatively large 

. numbed of' female adm-n.^trators with .certiorates The 
Sata here and ip otH,r tables sug^st that-these certificates 
were issed to relatively mature females ma«y years ago. The 
training inst.ttrt.on* have no^ produced a »arge number of ^ 

- female replacements wbp would need to hav^ the.r <*rt,n-.. 

! cates reneweddufingth'e next several y?ars-. ' 



. TABIi€ 19 
CREDITS EARNE0*ABOVE HIGHEST^EGREE 
ACCO^NG TO SEX OF ADMINiSTf^TORS 



Female 




Mat 



St 



Total 



No. 



Mo. 



982 39.2 
598. 24.0 
460 * '^8.3 
297 1 1 .9 
168 6.6 
2505 100.0 



1057 
652 
479 
316 
182 

2686 



39 

24. 
17, 
11. 
6. 




TABLE 20 
U dATE Of ADMINISTRATIVE 
CfeBTIFICATe BY SEX 



Date of 



Total 





. l4a 




No.. 




No. » 


% 


LIFE 


"120 


66.5 


1351 


/53r9 

* • 




54'.8 


1575 < 


. . 14 


7.8 


201 


8.0. 


' 215' 


^^0 


1976 , « 


15 


8.3 


200 


, '8.0 


215 


8.<)' 


■ 197> ' - 


- 9 


5.0 


214- 


a5 


223 


> &3 


1978 


12 


6.7 


256 


' 10.2, 


'26^ 


9.9 


' 1979 . 


' « 


•4.5. 


254 


^ 10.2 


262 


9.8 


3980 • - 


^ . -2 


1.1- 


-25 


1.0 




1.0 


,1981 


0 


0 




. .1 




.1 




•1 


.1 


2- 


.1 


3 


A 


TOTAL 


' ' 181 


. 100-0 


2505 


. 100K) 


2686 


100.0 



-PROFILES OF TYPICAL INCUMBENTS ^ ; 

The data in this sttjdy make it possible to sketch the 
profiles of typical school admmistr^tors in Minnesota. While 
all of the variabMity is obscured in this process, the results 
are interesting, nonetheless. For exafnple, the typioai super- 
intendent IS a vi^tifte ma^e between 46 end 50 years'of age. He 
IS employed, in axdistrict which^enrolls f^wer lhan 1000 
students^+His tenure there is between 6^nd 10 y^ars. The 
chances are abodt equal that he was'^an administrator in' 
another state before ct>mtn§ to Minnesota. He boldSi^^ a 
.Master's degree Avhich was completed a| an institutic 
'outside'the state. He has a hfe certificate, but he expects to"^ 
retire at age 62. 

The secpridary school principal differs little iffom.lhe per^ 
son who supervises, him — the superintendent of schoo\lle 
Is* a btt younger, possibly five yeafs, and he is wor^^rn^ m a 
slightly larger school d4str'tct. ,Like the superintendent, he 
be"^ j9i:oduct of an institution outside of Minnesota. 
Th^^ofile of the elementafy^ncipal is largely a reflec- 
tion of his associates in the f rontbfjice'and the high schooL 
He'n^y show a larger decree of . parqchiatism^Mn that his 
residence and Vaining are more likely tp have roots in 
Minnesota. The Hketihood that, the elementary principal wiH* 
be a female has (jinnnish^d decidedly since the ^ast.,3tudy 
W^is dope in 1973. , \ ^ 

* Qther pr6fi1es coi^lcl be drawri from the d9ta. To a targe 
exTent, hoWfever. this woyld be r^ft^titious. AdrhinistratoraJn^ 
Minnesota tend to haVe simitar personal and professional^ 
characteristics. This condition 5dems4jkeiy to.coritinue until 
females, -minorities^ and young people are admttted*to the 
c4ufa in greater numbers. 
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CHAPTER THREE , 

OUTPUTS dF ^ 
EPARING INSTITUTIONS 

The graduates of the seven st&te approved administrator 
Vreparatiiaa-p«>g ranis represent the most significant source 
M personnel lor leadership positions in the public schools of 
Minoesota. j^ersons aspiring, to be schoej principals and 
supenntendentsipust me^ the requirements of these institu- 
tions, or as noted eaVlier, complete similar programs in other 

.'Lj? i?9J?*?»P„*!]X- possible to meet cerHttcallon _ 
^ standards wi|hout completing a graduate decree, and vice 
y versa, these are* rather unc'^mon iSractices and somewhat 
> cancelling in their effect4wrOT|lputs. Due to this close^ rel^ 
tionship ha^e en graduate degrees and admin^^tratpr cerW 
^ cation, an^ sftice^oile^es and universities'issue^ejgcees 
rather th*^ d^tifi^tes <and therefore keejJ records accord- 
ingly), th^rei>iB(N^ institutions were a^ed to. rep^rtMhe 
nUmber of degi^es^arded fJuring the past^ve.Y€Vra. Since 
the same request was ma^je of these institute/is only tirree 
year^ ago, the daTaJdrxthis study and'th^ one in 1973^ are 
oveF-lapping for l970^7T^rT^l971-72/ ^ • . ' 



STATE CONTflPL OF / / A. / ? 

AMINi$TRAlt»;^PREPARATION' • 

The state malnlSins general cdritl:^^ o.f a(inim^aiorflfr^^ 
aratipn prdgrajfts m Minnesota. ThisSjsifccbf 4S ^Kfercls^d;jt)y 
\ ""the jStati UAivi^it/'^Boartfrthe State Bo&rfl^ Ectacattoa.jind 
if: the^eaent?^^ the University /The'' sfat^ 5)n*yersity eoa^cti^d 
^ t^e Rd^^nts of the Unfve(;$ity airthorize.the grantinffloTde^ 
grees in -th^^ State UnKrersiiies and tt]^ (Ij niversity of^Minne: 
\soti, respectively. '^ilarly, the; State 3C>afd of Ecl4cation; 

^.-r • ^.■••-^ . ■ • , * » . . • - • 

1_ -^-.V-' — — ■ — ♦ • 




upon the recommendation of its professionalstaffSn the State 
Department of Education, approves adminis^l^tor prepara- 

• ' tion programs. The standards established by the North Cen- - 

tral Association of Coileges and Secondary Schools and 
. . approval by that agency^are important consideratigns. 
. . The procedures described above were used in granting^ ^ 
^ approval to the institutiorfs of higher education to offer the 

* • program^ which are listed in Table 21 . As shown in the table. 

^seve^ institutions offer Ihe Master^s degree, six have two- 
year programs, and one awards d&ctor's.-degrees. The pat- 
tern shown in Table 21 also suggests that approval to offer a 
•graduate degree generally includes authorization to traip 
administrators for all levels of specialization, e.g., elemen- 

* 4aiy.-seGomiaTy, and general .adnunisiration^ The one excep- 

tion 15 at Bemidji where training is limited ta elementary 
school admyiistration. The outputs of these seven institutioris 
*are descnbed iq the followihg pages. . , ' t 
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TAB^21 - 

INSTITUTIONS PREPARING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS IN ' 

MINNESOtA 



Institution 



Master's ^ 
Degree. 



Specialist's 
Degree 



Doctor's Degree 
PhJD. Ed.D. 



OF 



UNIVERSITY < 
MINNESOTA 
(Twin Cittes) 

UMD . 

(Unjyersity of 
Minnesota at Dgluth) ' , 

BEMIDJI 

mankaYq 



ST. CLOUD 



ST. THOMAS 



- WINONA 



ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEN. ADMW. / 

ELEMENTARY 
SEQONDARY 
GEN. ADMIN., 

ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEN. ADMIN. 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEN. AOMiN. 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEN. ADMIN. 

ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

GEN.,ADMTN. 



ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEN. ADMIN. 



ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEN. ADMIN. 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 

GEN. ADMIN. 

^Program Continuation Arrangement 
with another University) , . 

ELEMENTARY . . 
SECONDARY 
GEN. ADMIN. 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEt^. AOMIN. 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEN. ADMJN 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
GEN.ADMIN 
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GRADUATE DEGREES ^ 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINiaTRATION 

THe outpuTs of the seven Minnesota administrator training 
iristitutions. for the past five years are summarized in ttiis 
section., The data for the sfate universities, UMd, and St. 
Thomas are combined in tables while .the same data fqr the 
University of^Minnesbfa (iWin Cities Campus) appear in 
separate tables. In mo$t instances a thard set of tables sho,ws 
the totals for the state, ' 

The degrees awarded at the five state, uniyersit+es. OJMD 
and St. Thomas during the past five years are shown in Table 
22. The increased output of^these institutions in recent.years 
is rather phenomenarl. The tojtal has increased by 50 percent. 
NotThbwn he?e (because data instttuttons are^ 

^ combined) is the fact that Mankato, St. Cloud, and St. Thomas 
prdduce aipproximately 15 peccent of the graduates shown in 
'Table 22/ And, Iqoking ah^ to Table 23, it Js clear that 
includina."lhe output of Master's and .Specialist's degrees 
.from the.Omversity o1 Minnesota (Twin Cities Campusj would 

'*not chang^ the, picture significantly. These three institutions 
j[Mank4&.6t- Cloud, and St. -Riomas) still award about two of 
every threel^ Master's -and Specialist's degrees in \\\e slate pf 

Minnesota. . - ' . 

The ffVe^year output for t^e University of Minnesota (Twin 
Cities Campos) is shown in table 23. There is little of note m 
this table except the Jack of any 'trend. Then, too, it is 
signtfic&nl that the Doctor's degree-program prdduces more 
graduates^than either the Master^ degree or Specialises 
degree, prog ram$. 



TABLE 22 
EDUCATIONAL AOMINISTRATlbN 
GRADUATES FROM MINNESOTA 
STATE UNIVERSITIES, UMD, AND ST. 
.THOMAS DURIMG THE PAST FIVE YEARS 



Year , 


Master's 


Specialisfs 


Total 


1970-71 


133 


12 


145 ^ 


1971-72 


■ 128 • 


• 43 ' ' 


141 


1972-73 


142 


29 


171 


1973-74 


196 


36 


232 


1974-75 


167 . 


. 52 


.219 


; 'TOTAI,. ' 


766 

<^ ^ 


142 


, 908 



TABLE 23 

^ UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA (TWIN CITIES 
CAMPUS) GRADUATES WITH MAJORS IN ' 
EDUCATIONAL ADMIHISTRAtlON. ' 
DURlWO TItil PAST FIVE YEARS v 

,Year . l^aatfefs Specialist's Doctor's Total 





0egr6e 


Degree. 


Degree 




1970-71.' 


• IS 


6 


25 


49 


1971-72 


. 12 


'16 


. 34 


62 


1975-73 


' 25 . 


, I 


25 


61 


1973-74 


28 * . 


14 


• • 27 


69 


1974-75 


. 13 


.T7- 


30 


60 


TOTAL 


. 96 ' 


64 


'140 


301 



7 



<e outputs of all sev^ preparing institutions are com- 
>^ned in Table 24. Ag^^^n, the impact of the accelerating 
production of a few in>tutions is apparent in the year-to-year 
totals. Most of 'the o6mments regarding the balance between 
supply and demai<d ar^ reserved for the final chapter. Suffice 
it to say, hoWever. that caution should be exercised m 
assuming th^ the institutions ot higher educSfion in Minneso- 
.Ja are gl.wfiung the market with trained scliool administrators 
As nowa earlier, initial c*rtific^Jion now reaui?es tvfo years of 
pdsSccalaureate trajAing. Aa^ingly/less th^n 30, per- 
c^t of the graduates shown.in Table 24 are certif»abfe. 



SEX OF GRADUATES 

The 1 973 study revealedahugelnribala^^ tTi^TraTnTng^- 
mates and females for administratyp<^^sts. T\ie five state 
i5'nivers.ties (then state colleges) and St. T^mas were 

'••'accused of "not fvpducing the/share of femal^ students^ 
Further it wasobserved th^t;J^nnesota pu|?lic schools in the 
•future are {lestined to repM^^e discriminations of the past 
uffies's external interventtSn? upSet the system.'' 

As showh in.TabM5.the sop&ht-aft^ exterhat i^terverr- 
tions have not devefoped.or their impact +ias bedg^!|».scBle 
Tha shift to the^aining of females tiasmov^^aL^rglacia 
prfce. Againyif appears that^ese lostilutions^-^nrrot or will 

■ not corred the imbalance.-txternal iriterventions are sug- 
gested onc^ more. 
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^ TABLE 24 
EDUCATIONAL AQMINISTRATION GRADUATES FROM 
MINNESOTA STATE UNIVEi^SITIES, UMD, 
ST. THOMAS,' AND THE UNIVERSITY 
(TWIN CITIES CAMPUS) 
DURING THE PAST FiyE YEARS >^ 

, . t 

DEGREE 



YEAR ' 


M.A. 


Specialist 


Ph.p;, 




Total, 


1970-71 


151 


1'8 


9 


- 16 


194 


'1971-72 


140 


29 


16 


18 


, 203 


1972-73 ; 


167 


40 


.11 


• 14 


232 


1973-74 


224 


• . 50 ; 




17 


.301 


4974-75-— 


WQ 




15 ~- 


15 


- -279 - 


TOTAL 


862 


206. i 


56 


75. 


'1209 















TABLE 25 
SEX OF GRADUATES WITH MAJORS 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION DURING 
PAST FWE YEARS FRQM SYaTE 
UNIVERSITIES, UMD, AND ST. THOMAS • 



Year 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 
1,.97-2-73 
lb73-74 

j"^ 1974-75 
' ' TOTAL 



Female , 



9 
8 
10 



74 



Mckle 



Total 



13^ 
133 
161, 
212, 
192 
834 



145_ 

141 

17l'- 

232 

-219 

90§ 



Percent 
Male 



93.8 

94.3 

94.2. 

91.4' 

87.6 

91.8 



43 




51 



- The strong language above .s only a httle less appro^^^^^^^ 
for /he University of Minnesota. While the percent of female 
griS^tes s approximately double that of the other training 

nSons in MLesota.Table 26 "^^^^^^^^^^^Ce ' 
every five degrees are awarded to males. Again, Ihere is ^ 
Tome evidence ofchange as the percent o'temale graduates 
has mcrlased in recent years but the numbers are terribly 
^ small When the totals of Tables 25 and^6 are combined, only 

lS) of the 1209 degrees-in the'past five years were awarded 

10 females. Jhis is a paltrylO^ercent. 

RACE OF GRADUATES 

„_-^The.3hockinft;stilLstics repofted earlier ^^^^''^^^^^fj'^., 
lemaleTu, administrator training programs p^re wfl«TT<com- 
paTe? withihe d.ta for minorities. Again, ttiis sweepin 
'generalization is,most applicable to the f^ate uniy^rsi les. St^ 
Thomas and UMD. Of the 908 degrees awarded by these 
Sfons in the past live year., onfy 25 o the- w.n t o 
minoritieU21 of whom were identifie.? as other. *)y the 
^ resp" de^ >our Blacks an^. no American Indians'or Chi- 
■car>fts vi^ere-gcaduated. (see table 27) _ 
.■ The Bdudational Administration program at-the Twin Cities 
campus of the Ur^iversity has attracted a 'somewhat larger 
number of mi nor «y students. Fell6wship programs ana ^e^ 
cmitment efforts have been effective, as the data Table 28 
ind c^te While this production of minority graduated is not 
' more siv^'^t is far ahpad of.th"e other institutions^ MinQe- 
ota The university (Twin C-t-es C^mpus^pro uce^ bu 
one-fourth of the gra<Juate degree* in educ^ipnal adrnm.s 
uation Hdweve. 41 of the 66 minorities ^o. received de- 
grees in (he past five years attended the Un^ersity. , ^ 




TABLE 2^ 
SB)C OF GRADUATES FROM. THE , 
^^^NIVER^ITY OP MINNESOTA (TWIN CITIES CAMPUS). 
WITH MAJORS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINI^^'RATION 
IN PAST FIVE YEARS ^ 



Year 


Female 


Male ' 


Tola! 


Percent 
Male 


197^-71 


7 


42 


. 49 


85.7 


1971-72 


6, 


56 


. 62 




1972-73 


14 . 


' ■ 47 • 


61 




1973-74 


. 15 ' 


54 


69 


79.0 


1974-75 


14"' 


- 46 > • 




77,q 


TOTAL 


56 

• 


' ' '245 




>81.0 



_jrABLE27 t 
MINORITY STUDENT^ COMPLETI^IG GRADUATE 
pEGREESr WITHMAJORS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADIMI^ISTR^TION FROM STATI 
UNIV^SITIES, ijlMD, AND ST.'THOMAS; 
' DURING THli PAST mEYfARS 



Year 


wf^ 

American 

IndTah 
« 


Blad 


k Chicano 


pther , 


Total- 


- 197&;71 


0 


1 


0 


. 1 - 


2 


- 1971-72 




1 


0 ' 


3 . 


-. 4 


' 1972-73 


0 


1 


0 


6 


7. 


1973-74 


, 0 


0 


. 0 . 


, 5. 


* 5' 


1974-75 


.' 0 


r 


\ ^0 • 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


0 


. 4 


\ : 0 . . 


21 


25 




45 




r 



^ ^ TABLE 28 ♦ . • 

MINORITY Students completing graduate^ 

DEGREES WITH MAJORS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION FROM THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA (TWIN CITIES CAMfHJS) 
IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS 



Year. 

1970-7^ 
1971^72 
1972-73 
197^3-74 
1974-75 

Torn; 



American 
Indian 

8 

1 ' 
4 

r - 



Black Chicano Other Total 



t 

2 

2 

9 



0 • 

•1 

0 

1 

1 

-3- 



2 - 
.0 
l' 
1 
1 



12 
4 
7 

- 6 



POSITIONS HELD BY QRADUAYES 

the positions now. held by persons who completed'-degrees 
/in educational adm»r>istration during the past three y6ars are 
'shpwn m tables 29, -SD. and 31. The image of the. st je 
universities and St. Thomas as major pfodwcers of schoM 
admtnrstrators for Minnesota is supported by the data irf 
these tables. With nearly 90 percent Of th^ir graduates now 
emplcXJed m the state, these institutions far exceed the 
Uaivejiity in e^ position litle ex6ept "college teachm^. 
The dShibution of graduates from the University apd the 
- »ther institutions is otherwise „ surprisingly similait:, As 
example 16 of the 190 graduates d th^ University (8.4 
percent)' are now school superintendents. The-other instiru- 
tiofYS placed 45 of their 622 graduates (7.2 percent) m the 
same position, ^owever, more of the University graduates 
' tend to accept positions outside this state. Also, as shown m 
the next section of this report.- there is a shift in ihe employ; 
ment of Doctor's degree holders from college teaching 4o 
■ public 4Ghp<?I administration. 
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'TA9LE29 
POSmOflS NOW HELD BY EDUC/^NAL 
ADMINISTRATION MAJ0R8CWH0 HAVE 
ISRAOUATED FROM MINNESOTA STATE . 
UNIVER^IT^ UMD, AND ST. THOMAS 




—7- 



I— d - 

ERIC 



TASLE31 

V POSITIONS NOW HELD Sr EDUGATIONAL-M>MINIJ 
WHO iGRAOUATED FROM MINNESOTA STATE UNf 
^ AND THE l/NIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA (TWINCITIE^ CAMPU^) 
' ' . • PASTTHREETEARS 



N MAJORS 

fSITIES, ilMDf; ST. THOMAS 
QURINGJHE 



LOCAflON 



. , Ppsrtion . 


Minnesota 


QUi-OT- 

State 


•Total 


. Percent of 
All^ Positions' 


ELEMENTALLY PRINCIPAL . 
(OR ASST. PRINCIPAL) ^ , 

SPCAAiDARY PRINriPAl ^ 
, , (OR ASST. PRINCJPAL) . 


192 \ 

i 


1.4 ' J 

*i 

^ 1Q " 


< 20* 

007 \ 

"v • \ 


25.0 

\ 


' SUPERINTENDENT --f 
' . ■' -■. ' \0R ASSt; SVPT. ) ; , . 




-8 


71 \ 

^ 1 


. 8.0 


» COLLEGE TEACriJER ^ \ 


' 9 - 


, 7. 


. * 16 1 


1 •. 20 


- . • Oiytf^ ADMiNTlSTRAtOR- • ^ . 




21 


. 81 


\ '10.0 


MISCELLANEOUS 
' (TEACHER STUDENT) 


- 196 ' 1 

** * 




221 


\ ' .27X) 


TOTAL . • 

< • '■ 


' ?18 ' 

- "S. 


94" 


812 


'\ • 100.0 
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THt DOCTOR'S DEGREE- 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

The 1975 /^lumni Directory of the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration lists 259 persons who have obtained 

^ Doctor's degrees. Many of these degrees were awarded 
during the first half of this century, but sigm^icantty, 50 
percent ot them have been cbmj>leted in the past five years. 
This recent surge m productjon and other factors have^ 
introduced changes in the employment pattern. As shown in 
Table 32. 43.8 percent of the recipients of 'Doctor's degrees 
prior to 1970 are now employed ih four-year post*secondary 
•institutions. Sixteen and eigtit-tenths percent (16.8) of the 

. more recent graduates are in simflar positions. Likewise, only 

^4^ot^1tTe"atder group ^re efemer^ry^ and^eeo ndary school^ . 

• administrators, whereas. 31 of the recent graduates are 
principals. The- percent of each group in the superintendency 
i.s about the same. ^ . • t* 

As noled above/the basic shift in the employment pattern^ 
of Ph.D. and Ed.D. graduates has been from college teaching 
and administration to, public school leadership positions. 
WH'ile this transition has b^en substantial, it is important to 
note, that only slightly more than one-half of the recertt 
graduates are in public school adniimstration positions*. This 

' figtjre seems jo 'fiave reached a plateau, suggesting that the 
professors at the University shoul* prepare twicQ as many 

^ persons with Doptor's degrees as they, expeot to place in 
'put>IIC'5Chobl adrhinislration positions. ^ * 



TABLE 32 

POSITIONS NOW HELD BY PERSONS COMPLETING 
PH.p. AND ED.D. DEGREES IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 



Gradu'^ted Graduitted 
Prior To 1970 Skice 1970 



Position 



SUPERINTENDENT . 

CENTRAL OFFICE' • 

SECONDARY ADM. 

iLEMEHTARYAfita 

COLLEGE'TEACHERS 
«ADM. • 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ADM.'> I 

private school 
> agencies . - 
foreign ' %v 
; "MiscellaKieou^ , 

TOTAL 



No. 


% 


. No. 


•/o 


16 


1^.5 


12. 


92 


12 




. 30 


22.9 


10 


7.8 


21 


• 

16.0 




O^X - 


- W^' — 




36 


43.8 


22 


16.8 


la 




6 


4:6 


4 


.3.1 


4 

• 


•3.0 


^ 4 




'is'. 


' ia.3" 


y 




7 


513 


5 • 


,3.9 




2.3 


128 


^lood 


131 


100.0 
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\ CHAPTER FOUR 

FUTURE DEJVIAND FOR SCHOOL 
ADIVIINiSTRATORS IN 
MINNESOTA 

M IS more than\a tautology to call attention to the hazards 
involved in predicting the future need for school administra- 
tors in a single state. Every technique has its limitations. A 
host of variables, many of which reside completely outside 
the educational establishment, expand or diminish the de- 
mand jpr school adrnihi^^^^^^^ 

Accepting all of these constraints, the decision was made 
to keep the research^procedure as sirnple as possible, admit- 
ting m advance to the boundaries of knowledge reported 
herei* Accordingly, superintendents were asked 1o predict 
changes in the next five years whjch wiH affect the demand 
for administrators in their district. A special effort was made 
to get the respondents to consider additions, reductions, and 
r^etirements which they anticipate. Inherent in the research' 
design was the assumption that persons closest to the scene 
,are the best prognostic^tors of changes in personnel needs. 
Obviously, a more extended" outlook, would be helpful, but 
since the art of forecasting irtthis field is art imperfect one, 
distant points tend to be evea more obscure. A frequent 
replication of rather limited projections seems to be a wiser 
strategy. ' . ' ' . 

The basic data produced by the collective projections -of 
Minnesota school superintendents are shown in Table 33. 
• These data dre sutJject to allrof the uncertainties, discussed 
earlier. Also^ since nb superintendent was willing to predict 
his own demise, or that of arty of his subordinates before 
retirement jage, it? this sense these-prdjections^of replace- 
mtent needs must be viewed as mmimal- . , 



TABLE 3$ 

NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATORS PRESENTLY EMPLOYED ANDPROJECTED NEEDS 
AS REPORTED BY 430 MINNESOTA SUPERINTENDENTS 



Predicted Changes in The Next Five Years 



Position 


Now 
Employed 


Retire 


Add 


Reduce . 


Net 
Change 


SUPERiNTB^DENT ^ . .^"^ ^ 


430- 


89 


0 


6 ■ 


+ 83 


0EPUTY*SUP£R1NTENdENT 


4 


1 


• 0 


■ 1 


'*0 . 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 


. 12 


0 


0 


1 




ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


109 


■ 4 


16 


3 


+ 17 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


86 • 


13 


30 


10 


+ 33 


DIRECTOR 


229 


17 


12 


9 , 


+ 20 


ELEMENTARY PRINCfPAL, . 


1134* 


87 


40 


64 


+ 63 


ASSISTANT ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


■33 


3 


12 


1 . 


+ 14 


SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 


715 


.51, 


22 


8 


+ 65 


ASSISTANT ELEMENTARY PRJf4CIPAL 


- 470 


9 . 


40 


27 


+ 22 


OTHER 


201 


20 


5 


5 


+ 20 


TOT>^ 


3423 


294 


' 177 


135 


+ 336 



CHAPTER FIVE 

'j .CONCLUSIONS AND 
^ POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

* The test of tlie value of action research o^ the type reported 
here js the extent to which it provides guidance Tor policy 
makers. Persons responsible for setting policies respecting 
both training programs and the state cfedentialing function 
should be aided in their work if this study is to be anything 
m'ore than an academic exercise. Also, hopefully, persons 
who make decisions about selecting administrate person- 
nel wiN be influenced by some of the data^hd logic concern- 
ing Temales and mmoritie^^^ ernploy iTi^g funcr 
tions are inextricably related. Employment possijpllities for 
females and minorities must be. realistic if th6y are to invest 
their time and mop^y in administrative training. Conversely, 
employers capnot 'be expected to offer apfpointments to 
untrain^d^nflividOals simply t?ecause of their sex or race. 

the material in this chapter will point toward a 
s^Tution to this "which came first, the chicken or the^egg" 
question in educational administration. 

TAAINING CAI^ABiLiTiES OF 
J/MNNESOTA INSTiTUTiONS 

The recent history of the supply of administrators in Minne- 
sota has been characterized by both expansion' and contrac- 
tion as the State ^oard of Education has alternately Vaised 
the required level of training and later granted approval to 
mdre rnstitutions to provide it. Also, Ihe State Board*has 
normally included "grandfather" clauses and otherwise ac- 
cbmnjodated persons presently "holding certificates. And to 
add further to the instability in]lhe flow of qualified personnel, 
the ^oard always announces that its new regulafions will 
became effective at some distant future date. This causes a 

► n -^-""^ 



rush of activity as many persons want to escape the more*' 
stringent requirements. For example. Edu 330. which became 
effective July 1 , 1974, states: 
(g) Persons holding standard or provisional certificates for . 
one of the administrative roles, whose first certificate 
for this role was issued prior to September 1 , 1967, itiay 
be issued a continuing administrative certificate upon, 
the next renewal. ' 
" (h) The continuing certificate may be renewed according 
to general regulations of the state board of education • 
■ pertaining* to -continuing education, except that lie 
endorsement of a silperintendent's certificate required 
' by Edu 547, shall be verified by the clerk of the local 
aboard of edgcatiop on behal^oflhe boardjjf education, 
(i) In Order tq provide means for persons holding standard" 
administrator's certificates to phase into the require- 
ments of Edu 330, Sections' (a)- through (h), the follow- 
ing provisions of Section "(i) shair be deleted ^romEdu^ 
330 without further action of the board of edu.cation. 

(1) Persons holding standard certificates for one Qf the 
adrq^fiistrative roles.. whose first certificate for this role 
was issued after SeptenBlr 1 , 1967, stiall completp the 

. requirements of Edu 330, Sections (a) through (h), by 
July 1, 1979, or on the' n^xt date when /n applicant's 
certificate must be renewed if it falls after July 1, 1979. 

(2) Any person .whose standard ^certificate as a school 
^ administrator lapses after. JtHy 1, 1974, shall meet 
' requirements of Edu 330, Sections (a) through (h). » 

Assuming that this scenario will not be repeated, it is" at last 
possible to make some more definitive projections about the 
supply of administrators which can be provided by the tramr 
ing, institutions. This production can then be adjusted tp 
pAra\\e\ th* projected need for (rained taleht. 
' The longitudinal perspective provided by the. 1973^ study, 
■ and this one three years later, suggests that the public 
^ schoo4s,of Mir>nesota need approximately 75 fulty trained and 
certified administrators each yeqr. Assuming Hhat Minnesota 
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public schools continue to absorb 75 percent of all gfaduafes 
in administrative roles gs' the data suggest, the combined 
annual production of training institutions shoulcLbe about 
150,. 75 Minnesota ^drninislrators, 25 for other states, and 50 
for other administrative roles. Thesp individuals must have 
two years or njoVfe of post-baccalaureate preparation. Assum- 
ing further that 30 percent of the new administrators in 
Minnesota should have (or will want) the highest credentials 
as they competb with out-of-state candidates for choice 
Minnesota positions, and assuming that SO percent of the 
recipients of Doctor's degrees will enter public school admin- 
istration work, the production should be balanced between 
the Specialist and Doctor's degree. 

- J?ble 24 indicates that 99 persons..Gompleted the^pecial- 
ist's and Doctor's degrees at Minnesota Institutions in the 
most recent year of this study. This was by far-the largest 
number ever produced in one year. However, if there is merit 
in the analysis above, the production is still well' below the 
needs of the state. This is especia'lly true at the highest level 
of preparatipn^L-the Doctor's degree. Production of gradu- 
ates with this degree has leveled off at about 30 per year. A 
dout)linapf this production wouW not be unreasonabfe. 
Apprc«.ifTiately 30 Rer year shoXild enter public school work if 
Minnesota administrators are to maintain a training level 
comparable to the nation. The balance of this output could be 
absorbed by the agencies, universities, private schools, and 
other organizations which normally employ persons with high 
levels of preparation. ' 

The foregoing discussion Is limited to the preparation of 
persons. at the Specialist's and Doctor-^s degree <evel. An 
increase in the production of Ma:stet's degrees in Minnesota 
no longer makes educational or economic sense. The empha- 
sis must be shifted tougher levels of preparation. Institutions 
which are unable to provide it efficiently should drop their 
administrator t/aining programs. Indeed, it is absurd tq have 
seven prepar.ation programs in Minnesota. Preserttly four 
institutions are prepfefring all but a few of the individuals who". 



0a.alion».llcomeatlhese-inslitut,ons. 



FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



d,sc,epanc,es between .Ke 

,„e POI.C, -^e-' r^oT The" rS-da,ions'.ava 
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Of this Study. ccMAif*^ AND MINORITIES IN DE- 
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• TABtE 34 . - 
SEX ANDRACEOF * 

FACULTY IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS 
0^ EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
MINNESOTA PREPARING INSTITUTIONS, 



FALL 1975* 



Faculty 


R^male 


Male 


(Ass't Prof, or above) 


Minority White 


Minority White 


FULLTIME 


1/ 1 


.4. / 35 


PARTTIME 


*Q 0 


1/2** ^3** 



*Univer»ity of Minheii»ta (Twm.Cities); UMD. Bemidjl, Mankato, 
St. Cloud, St. Thomas, .and Winona \ 
, **Fu|i time tquivalent ' . ' • . 

training programs to justify two years of study in educational 
administration. Students are therefore required to complete 
large blocks of credit3 m other fi^ds. Accordingly, it seems* 
wiser to reserve the professional administrationltraimng.until 
N tfje sdeond year of graduate study. This approach would open 
the choice of potential trainees t6 all persons compJeting 
Master's degrees re^ardlesss of major field. -AI$o, it would' 
perjTrft more efficient use of the limited resources for adminis- 
^Xfkxox preparation. . , n 

. 3. RECRUIT MQRfi FEMALES AtviD MINORITIES H^IO 
PREPARATION PROGRAMS ' * * 

The languag^e contained inihe 1973 study r^especting this 
subject IS still valid: 
'T/)e dearth of traif\ipcl educational administrators from the 
ranks of rnihorities and females is well documentisd in this 
\ study and elsewherb in the literature. Clearly, therd is a. 
s majo/n^ed in'ithis area andsthere is much work yet Jo be 
^ done' in recruiting and preparing members frork these 
major groups. The program, at th&'^n Vities campUs of 



the UniversiTy of Minnesota to tram American Indians is a 
'model which should be replicated for other minorities and 

fsiDal^s " * ^ ( ' 

4. EXPAND TRAINmG CAPABILITY AT THt DOCTOR'S 

, . DEGREE LEVEL • \ ' 

* ' This may sound like a self-serVing message ftom a.broken 
•record since this bocument is being published by the only 

inslitution'in the^tafe which offers thfe Doctor's degree, and 
the recommendation t6 expand production has been made 
m'any times. The facts speak for themselves, however. The 
American Association qf School Administrators reports that 
^about sa'^ercent of Itsmembers.hold the Doctor's degree. 
.Vhe Mionesota contingency to /the same organizatiqn in-. 
' eludes but 10 percent who hol/J this highest degree. More- 
■•over a wWP'fig ^ p6rc^t7otth]r Mtnnesota supefmten--- 
dents i^i^ho'have Doctor's deWees obtained them from institu- 
tions outside the Sta>fe. WhiL4 no comparable data are avail- 
ableW other states, the M/nnesota situation is clearly atypi- ^ 
caf. The data in lhis study do show that very few Minnesota 
-administriitors are located odtside the state. , ; 

• Similar data for elementary and, secondary school princi- 
pals |ioint-in the same^irection. Again, Minnesota lags far 
iiithind the -nation in the percJdnt of principals with Doctor s , 
degrees. The National' Association of Elementary School 
Principals reports that 6.r peVc^nt" of its members have 
ctorripleted the D6ctor'.s degree. A connparable figure -tor . 

* elementary principals in Minnesota is 2.$ percent^Sim.larly,. 
the memberstiip in the -National .Assoc^atlon of Secondary 
f^ncipals indfudes 15 percent with a Doctor's degree. The, 
compallible figure for Minnesota i« 6.1 percpnt. 

The comparative statistics may riot convince policy.ma^ers 
,of"the need to keep up with the other states. It can be argued 
that proof of t^e value-ofthe Doctor's ^degree m school 
'■ -administratK^n isnot.we^l established. Without succumbing tc) 

* thelemptatiShb debate t^at point heter suffice it to say that 

■ as a practicar matter atone it is important, for Minnesota, 
administrators, and the-slate^as a wfrofe, to be.competihve. 
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, Level of'4rafnm9 aod qualit/ of perf'orrmance h^ve d [positive 
correlalion m the mt^ds of most educajor^ aod laymery. . 

5. *EXPAND>r*HE Doctor's degree, pro/sram pqR 

<SUPERtNTENOENrS AT THE UNIVpRSITY..OF MINNE- 
SOTA ' • 

The failure of the Unjversfty of Mmaeiota to supply super- 
intenderrts'foi5,the major' school dlstncts.in Minnesota is.very 
app.^rent. Recognition of tifis'prctolem provided much of the 
momentum for. installing lhe€(J.Ad. degree ♦0,1967. However, 
fewer University graduates now head the major school* dis- 
\tncts than Sl^ny time in the past. University gradCiat«s simply 
do^'f^ot conBpet^ favorably with out-of-statfe applicants' fqc 
choice positions. The situ^iOon is especially ci'itical respec- 
jyng ^tipjeniiL^ndent p^ 

required or at least*pfeferred. iFor example^ only 8 (ff the 29 
superifrtendents in the Twin Cities'WetropoUtan area holding 
boctor^s degrees obtained them at'the^Uni^Wty-of.Minne^ 
sota. The record of the Oniversity f or txaming^perirJtend^nt^ . 
for th.e thre^ firSf-classcitfes ta the State is espe<telly (dismal. 
The last person to h^ad the Minpeapolia PjJblic Schools], 
whcfSe fiighest degree was awarded by the Uciiveftfty, ac^ 
cepte<Nhal position' in 1922/ St Paul last jdmpiWed^i^biiryer- * 
^ graduate as its superintendent in 1936' h^s 
pHoyed but t)^Q University of^innesota griaduatesio b§ the 
Ch^ef Administrative Officer doting^his century. Moreover, 
University of Minn^ta graduate ^mXCK>ctor's degr^^has* 
never been the sMpBi^ntendent jn V^ Pauf ori 

bulutft-^Furt^ei^qf^ Uinversity pf MinnMQta^graduatejJ^do 
not head .the^ inkjor .^Hbol di^^ts^irrariy oiCthe^'^^er " 
forty-nine states. J- % /\ ' '.^^ ' 

While the, lack of sucoros of Minnesota trainekt:dn^\(^tes^ 
may be aftribulM 1o reverat factors, ^the fimtted^pooJ ot 
trai?>9d4aient swrat^i^^ddm -experience i$ the' 

major ci^j;i*4^T^^ for this situattori is^aii ItffirThdtiye. 
ai^d aggr'es'sH^* approach *to ie6f\ri^(\g BM/ttkmin^oi 
sdKX)i superihtemlerrts. ' * \ ' * / - 
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OSmONSliOW^IELP^fiTTSRADUATES 

FRQM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA (TWIN CITIES CAMPUS) 
> WITH MAJORSJN EDUCATtONf L 0 
ADMNIISTRATK>N. DURING THE PAST ^ 
TrtREEY^ARS 



4 



r 



■ LOCATION • 



Position ' " , - 


Minnesota' 


Out-of- 
state 


1 Oi8l 

3 


Al^ Positions 

, — • . 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL ' 


.23 


1, 


24 


> ^ 12.6 


SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 
'^"'r - - SOPEBWTEflbENT ' • * 


41 . 




50 


26:4 ■ V 


14 • 

• 


2- 


16 




' COaEGE TEACHING ' ' 




, 7 - 


.18 ' \ 


• ■ ; -8-4 ^ . 


• - OTHER ADMINlStBATIVE 




17 


46 


24.2 


kjiscelLaneousI .1 


: 132 ' , 


■ V- 






. • {TEA'fcHER. STUDENT) ' ^ 










- " , J TOTAL 


• 148 




'»^190 


•• i.db.o 







The need for 336 trained educational administrators in the 
next five years, as indicated in TaWe 33, is well below the 407 
which was projected by the same method three years ago. 
The major contributor to this scaling down of future needs 
can be traced to the outlook for eliminating^positiorts. In 1973 
the superintendents expected to lose but 40 positions during 
the next five years. Now they are facing the loss" of 135 
positions between 1975 and 1980. Curiously,, the number oi 
anticipated new positions is about the' same for both peri- 
ods— 179 in 197^ and now 177. Also,^ again th^ superinten- 
dents expect to add more administrative positions than they 
will* lose. However, the dreams of additional administrative 
positions are now less ambitious. In 1973 the addition of 
^osition^as exf^ed teaxceed ti:ie Jossx)r|MisilionSib.y.l39L „ 
The figure for the next five year period is 42. A small increase 
in retirements is predicted. The 2BA shown in Table 33 is 26 
moie than expected in the earlier/study. 

The largest change in admicnstrative .staffing seems des- 
tined to affect Ihe elementarv/chool principalship during the 
next five years. Supenn^t^dents werfe predicting further 
expansion of this position justlhree years ago.. However, as 
shown in Table 33, they now say that 64 positions will be 
eliminated; Interestingly, ,they do see an expansion of the 
assistant elementary p/incipalship in the next five years.'The 
net result may be the shifting of some principals to assistant 
positions as enxg^knents continue to decline and schools are 
closed. The (mur^ of supermlendents to forecast similar 
changes andUhifts at the secondary level is^a bit strange. 
Clearly, the recent enrollment losses in the elementary 
schools will soon impact the junior and senior high schools. 
Perhaps superintendents look with disdain upon the proBpect 
of closing secondary schools. Aftefjill, parents have bitt^ly 
resisted the closing of elementar/schools. The resistance, at 
the secondary level may be more than the superintendents 
uare willing to endure. 
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